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sula, are not taught in England. Another is that
even if a Cadet could study these languages advan-
tageously in England, he would not have the benefit
of learning, at the same time, the ways of the people
he has to govern. Moreover, the other subject which
a Cadet residing in England would chiefly be set to
study, that is law, is less important for him than for
the Indian Civilian, because India is not only much
larger than the Eastern colonies, but its civilization
and political organization are far more complex.
When the Cadet arrives in the East, he is sent to
China for two years to study Chinese, if he is des-
tined for Hong Kong, or for work in the Straits
Settlements or the Malay Peninsula which will bring
him into close contact with Chinamen. If not, he is
sent to learn the prevalent native tongue in the dis-
trict to which he is assigned; thus in the Straits
Settlements he often spends six months in the office
of the Colonial Secretary at Singapore, and eighteen
months with a district officer in the country. He is
then ready to be set to work. In Ceylon, moreover,
a Cadet cannot receive a substantive appointment
until he has passed, in the colony, an examination in
law, in the system of accounts employed in the gov-
ernment offices, and in one native language; nor can
he be promoted before he passes another examina-
tion in law, accounts, and two native languages.1
1 See Ceylon Civil Service List, 1896, pp. 190-192.